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The references and foot-notes do not follow any one uniform principle. 
One may reasonably expect that a translator will either follow in every case the 
original title of the book or article in question or else adhere to a standard 
translated title. Yet, Matiere et MSmoire is now referred to as Matter and 
Memory (p. 13 et passim), now as Matter and Mind. The Revue de MSta- 
physique et de Morale is sometimes referred to under the French title (pp. 201, 
223), sometimes under the caption of the Metaphysical and Moral Review 
(pp. 11, 148). An English title is given for the Annates de philosophic chri- 
tienne (p. 225). In the case of periodicals, at least, a reference that does not 
give the exact title in the original language, is practically no reference at all. 
We note that "for the convenience of English readers," Mr. Benson has 
made all the references in the foot-notes to apply to the authorized English 
translations, instead of to the French editions. It is all very well to give the 
references to the translations, but why omit the references to M. Bergson's 
original works? It would have been very easy to give both, — for the con- 
venience of these same English readers, who perhaps might have been able 
to dispense with the translator's constant reference to "Mr. Bergson." 

Another innovation is in the matter of paragraphing. The number of 
paragraphs has been increased about three-fold, giving the book, at least in 
certain portions, somewhat the appearance of a primer. 

M. Le Roy's little book is lucidly written, enters capably and sympathetically 
into the interpretation of Bergson, and possesses noteworthy merits of style. 
The foregoing paragraphs may serve to suggest how much it has lost in transla- 
tion. 

J. R. Tuttle. 
Cornell University. 

Die Prinzipien der Wahrscheinlichkeitsrechnung. Von Samuel Loueie. 
Tubingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1910. — pp. 221. 

In this book, Dr. Louri6 presents an interesting study of the principles of 
the calculation of probability. In working out these principles he treats the 
nature of the disjunctive judgment and its relation to the law of excluded 
middle, the representative nature of the subject of the former, the function of 
so-called concept-places, and the nature of the probability-fraction and onto- 
logical chance. 

The author points out that the doctrine of the primacy of judgment in the 
knowing process has been held by many logicians, but needs certain corrections. 
Now the disjunctive judgment is preeminently connected with our estimations 
of probability. Thus in this investigation, the essence and epistemological 
significance of this judgment must be found. The value of the disjunctive as 
a judgment of decision must be studied. Some space is given to the psycho- 
logical investigation of decision. The disjunction is more determinate than 
the mere question. To ask, 'What is 5?' does not limit our ignorance of the 
answer. But the disjunctive judgment, '5 is either pi or pi or p% . . . or p n ,' 
does limit our ignorance. Thus arises the paradox of hope for the attainment 
of knowledge through ignorance. The disjunction is a tool with which to 
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organize our ignorance through the enumeration of all possible answers to the 
problem. Now when we are confronted with a disjunction we have the desire 
to reach a decision. This decision involves the acceptance of one answer, thus 
excluding all the others. Hence we feel the necessity of overcoming the 
problematical character of the disjunction and of arriving at a categorical 
decision. These answers, or parts, of the disjunction must be mutually 
exclusive and completely organized. 

The disjunctive judgment bears a direct relation to the law of excluded 
middle. The former gains ideal significance only when it satisfies the claims 
of this normative law. This law applies to the disjunction, though it is 
itself no judgment, but only a key to all disjunctions. It commands the dis- 
junctive to pass into the categorical. This categorical stage is reached 
through the denial of all the predicates but one. We reach determination 
through negation. Thus denial is the moving principle inside the disjunction. 
The latter refers to an enclosed whole, made up of parts. Each part is defined 
and determined by the negation of the remaining parts. Thus we use the 
principle of negative definition in an enclosed whole. It is through denial 
that the concepts in the disjunction gain sharply outlined limits. Concept 
and denial are the great ingredients of the disjunction. They are formal logical 
elements of the knowing consciousness. 

To bring out the nature of the subject of the disjunctive judgment, the 
author uses examples, one of which is as follows: 'This triangle is either acute- 
or obtuse- or right-angled.' Every triangle can stand in this logical situation. 
Thus the given subject has a representative nature. It is related, not to a 
universal, but to other singular subjects. It is a representation of abstract 
content through a given concrete. Rose-red represents red, red represents 
colors, colors represent sensations. 

Dr. Louri6 speaks of the predicates of the disjunction as a number of concept- 
places. A place is sought for the concrete subject. These concept-places 
form typical rules, laws, or universal concepts, set over against all the possible 
subjects represented by the concrete subject. Thus, 'red, yellow and white' 
are concept-places that may be set over against the subject, ' this rose.' The 
concept, as an enumerable unity, gains a transcendental significance. The 
number and equal value of these concept-places becomes important in the 
calculation of probability. If they are of equal value, we can not say which 
one belongs to the subject. This illustrates the "principle of lacking ground," 
which is the basis of the reckoning of probability. Upon this ignorance as a 
basis we form probability-fractions. This is seen in the expression of prob- 
abilities in games of chance. In the calculation of probabilities and in the 
formation of disjunctive judgments, we abstract from causal explanation. 
Causal elements, upon entering the disjunction, lose their causal character. 
The probability-fraction does not exhibit causes, but expresses only the relation 
of empty concept-places. It is not knowledge of causal processes, but the 
logical formation of ignorance, which forms the basis for the reckoning of 
probability. The probability fraction deals with the 'is' and not with the 
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'must.' It is not a category of change. The only category, or objective 
postulate, of change is causality. 

The field of reality with which the reckoning of probability deals, has order 
but is abstracted from causal dependence. The probability fraction merely 
symbolizes this order. The latter is an independent, self-enclosed, yet com- 
prehensible rational connection in the course of real processes. It is the order 
of objective, ontological chance. This chance is not an asylum for our 
ignorance, but an objectively real sphere of being, which the disjunctive judg- 
ment and the reckoning of probability try to comprehend. And the most 
serviceable disjunctions are those that are most nearly complete. 

The law of excluded middle gives the disjunctive judgment its 
transcendental significance. This law gives significant form to ignor- 
ance, concept, and denial, and breathes the transcendental movement into 
the disjunction, — the movement from the problematical position to assertorical 
knowledge in the sphere of ontological chance. 

The author makes frequent critical reference to the opinions of modern 
logicians, and devotes a few pages to the history of views concerning the dis- 
junctive judgment. The book is a valuable study of the logical and psycho- 
logical elements involved in the reckoning of probability. The author does 
not claim to contribute new methods for attaining probability. He does bring 
to light the presuppositions and processes underlying such calculation. 

M. A. Caldwell. 

University of Louisville. 

The Masters of Modern French Criticism. By Irving Babbitt. Boston and 
New York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1912. — pp. xii, 419. 
"What I have tried to do in this volume" says Professor Babbitt, "is not 
to criticise criticism, at best a somewhat languid business, but to criticise 
critics, which may be a far more legitimate task, especially if the critics happen 
to be, as in the present case, among the most vital and significant personalities 
of their time. ... To study Sainte-Beuve and the other leading critics of the 
nineteenth century is ... to get very close to the intellectual center of the 
century. We may thus follow the main movement of thought through this 
period and at the same time build up the necessary background for the proper 
understanding of the ideas of our own day, whether they continue this earlier 
thought or react from it." 

Professor Babbitt then is mainly concerned in this volume with literature 
as a 'criticism of life.' The literary critic, he tells us, should be prepared to 
meet the philosopher half way, since they are both concerned with the same 
central problem. " For, to inquire whether the critic can judge, and by what 
standards, is only a form of the more general inquiry whether the philosopher 
can discover any unifying principle to oppose the mere flux and relativity. . . . 
I have expressed my own conviction in the following pages that what is needed 
just now is not merely a reaction from scientific positivism (that we are getting 
already) but a reaction from naturalism itself. By this I mean that we should 



